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Tuis work was at first drawn up some years ago, and used, in manuscript 
form, by a number of youth in the author’s town; and as far as it was adopted 
was thought by competent judges to be of so manifest advantage that they urged 
its publication. 

Some of the benefits anticipated from keeping such a record, and fully justi- 
fied by experience, are these : 

The intention to make a record of the time devoted to a particular lesson will 
produce a better arrangement of studies, and a more diligent employment of 
time. 

It will tend to concentrate the thoughts, and direct the efforts of the scholar 
to the subject appropriated to particular hours or days, and more will, of course, 
be accomplished than when no definite arrangement is made for each returning 
hour. 

Were such records kept by many or most of the members of a school, it 
would often prove salutary in modifying the confident feelings of those who 
think, or pretend to think, they can get their lessons in much shorter times than 
others, and also raise the confidence of any who are prone to be discouraged 
under the impression that they have to study much harder and longer than others 
of their class. Such a record would show that generally there is much greater 
equality in the mental powers of youth than is often supposed, and in most 
instances the most diligent make the best advances. 

The keeping of such a record will tend to improve youth in their hand-writing 
as much as though the same time had been expressly devoted to that exercise, 
and as it respects a preparation for the actual business of after life, it would 
prove much more useful to them than simple writing after copies, as practised 
in most schools, though it must not be substituted entirely for such exercises. 

Such a record, should the writer of it ever engage in teaching, (and a large 
number in this country do, for a longer or shorter time,) would be of essential 
benefit to them. It would enable them to judge more accurately what may 
reasonably be required of those under their care than they could from any indis- 
tinct recollection of what was accomplished by themselves, or others, in their 
school-going days. 

It would help those, too, who, as years roll away, become parents and guar- 
dians, to form a better estimate of the progress made by those whose welfare 
they are bound particularly to promote, and for whose improvement they are 
bound to consult. It will also enable each succeeding generation to judge of 
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the comparative standing of the present and those that have gone before, and 
therefore assist them in forming a more enlightened opinion of the actual value 
of many of the professed improvements in the system or means of education. 

Should scholars keep such a record, it would create a facility in expressing 
their thoughts in writing, and thereby greatly aid in the business of composition. 
It would produce accuracy in observation, greater attention to passing events, 
and, it is fully believed, would exert a salutary influence over the feelings, 
passions, conversation, and conduct, and that its leading tendency would be to 
strengthen the understanding, improve the memory, and purify the heart. 

Such a record would, in future life, prove an interesting memorial, which 
would recall many pleasant recollections of times and events long since passed, 
but which at the time deeply affected the feelings, and which, though, perhaps, 
hardly perceived, had nevertheless a most powerful influence in forming the 
sentiments and fashioning the circumstances of after life. 

Finally, such a record would be the history of one’s self, which is to every 
man of tenfold more importance than that of all others: a history, too, of a most 
interesting period and a most important concern—a concern connected with 
one’s present and future standing. 

We would recommend that those who may make use of this Record should 
accustom themselves to devote a few minutes at the close of each day to making 
an entry of such facts and circumstances as may have been interesting. 

Any boy or girl who will faithfully fill out and carefully preserve copies of 
this book for a series of years, will be in possession of manuscript volumes of 
rare interest. 

The author has in preparation a more comprehensive work, which will soon 
be given to the public. 

It remains only to add, that we have supposed, in preparing this work, that a 
few specimens of the manner in which we would recommend the Record to be 
filled out would be of better service to the scholar than any set of rules which 
we could give. We have introduced a few examples, only observing as a gen- 
eral remark that the scholar should accustom himself to note and write down 
such occurrences connected with the school, his own studies and progress, as 
seem important and interesting to him. 

He may, if he pleases, commence by making out a catalogue of his books and 
other school articles, their cost and condition, and then go on in his value of 
other things according to the specimen given. 

The record of the progress of any one may be made each day, or at the expi- 
ration of a week, or month. ‘That made each week, perhaps, would upon the 
whole be most advisable for the majority of youth. 

The author of this work will observe, that when he has mentioned any par- 
ticular school-book, it is not his intention particularly to recommend such book. 
The names of some were necessarily introduced to render the proposed plan 
intelligible, and he has merely used such as occurred to his mind at the moment. 
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We give below a few general rules to youth, respecting their conduct when 
attending school. 


1. Have all your books and school apparatus fixed and ready at least one day 
before the school commences. 

2. Be early in your attendance at school. 

3. Be constant in your attendance at school. 

4. Regard promptly and cheerfully all the regulations of school. 

5. While in school improve all your time with great carefulness. 

6. Be honest in regard to your lessons; get them thoroughly, and by your 
own diligence. 

7. Speak and act the truth in all things and at all times. 

8. Be pleasant and accommodating to your companions. 

9. In the streets let your depottment be orderly and becoming: be gentle 

and civil. 

10. Keep your books, maps, &c., in good order and well arranged. 

11. Keep your desk and the floor about it in a neat and cleanly condition. 

12. Before entering school, brush the mud and dust from your boots and 
shoes, and avoid everything which can render the place you occupy unpleasant 
to the members of the school, or to visitors. 

13. Cultivate carefully and constantly pleasant feelings: allow yourself only 
in pleasant thoughts: utter only pleasant words: exhibit only pleasant actions : 
and in all things manifest the spirit of Christ. 

14, Finally, love God and keep his commandments, for in this you will exhibit 
the greatest of all wisdom, and secure the most desirable of all rewards. 

«The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and a good understanding 
have they that keep his commandments.”’ 


Catalogue of Books and other School Articles belonging to John 
Campbell, on Jan. 1, 1848. 


Value. 
Bible, a new year’s gift from my father, . ; : ; : aa t.00 
Bible Dictionary, new, . 15 
Worcester’s Dictionary, previously owned and used by brother Charles, 50 
Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, second hand, : : : ; } ; .30 
Wells’ English Grammar, new, . : ; ; : F : Ph tial J 
Weld’s Parsing Exercises, new, 12 
Leavitt’s Fourth Book, as used by sister Sarah, —clean, and in " good 
condition, ; ; : 3 . . s Ami ee: ©. 
Tower's Gradual Reader, new, P é 2 ; < : : 20 
Bliss’ Analysis of Geography, new, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 4 50 
Wilson’s History of United States, new, . a ° ‘ . a 62 
Northend’s Book-keeping, new, . . . ° ° . ; Pe 
Common School Speller, new, : : * . . . ‘ 20 
Writing Book, . ; é é ; ° ° ° . #) 410 
Penknife, : , ‘ % ‘ * “ ° a0 ike 25 
Lead and slate pencils, ; ° ° ° ° ° : ; . 4 06 
Slate, . : : ’ ° > 3 ‘ e ‘ ‘ 45 
Dividers, . e ’ > : ‘ e ° . ‘ ee 25 
Penholder and pen, . . : ° ° ° ° . . .06 
Pen wiper, ; ° ° . . ° ° ° ° . oe 


Sponge, L e e ® C) e ° e e e e -06 
Inkstand, e e e e e ° e e e e e ® e 10 


RECORD. 


Jan. 1, 1847.—I commenced attending school in district No. 4. Dan- 
tel Kimball is the instructor, and he appears very kind and pleasant, 
I was put into the first class, consisting of 12 scholars, viz.: George 
Morton, Amos Mann, Francis Low, Sarah Caswell, an Varney, 
§c. Inthe morning we commenced reading in the New Testament. 
In spelling we commenced at the 50th page ; in Arithmetic, at Deci- 
mals ; in Grammar, at the beginning, in ‘Slkr to review what we 
had been over before. Once a week all the school are to recite the 
various tables in Arithmetic, §-c. 


Jan. 5.—Absent on account of sickness, for which I am sorry. 


Jan. 7.—Came to school to-day, having been absent two days on ac- 
count of illness. I feel very happy in returning to school, and I 
ought to feel grateful that my sickness was so short. 


Jan. 8.—Recited my lessons perfectly, excepting Le I missed one 
word in spelling. 


Jan. 10.—WNo school to-day, as the instructor was obliged to go out of 
town. It was a very pleasant day, and the boys enjoyed themselves 
in skating on the pond. 


Fes. 1.—School has kept one month, and it has been a pleasant month 
to me. Our class has finished the reading book, and I gave mine 
to my brother George, whose class is just commencing it. It was 
in good condition. I also gave him my spelling book, which, I am 
sorry to say, was a little soiled on 7th and 8th pages, in conse- 
quence of my neglecting to brush my desk one morning. 


Fes. 2.—Borrowed of Charles Low the Classical Reader, which he 
kindly lends to me for three months. This book has been injured 
at the 9th, 17th and 24th pages. Charles says his little brother, two 
years old, got hold of it, and had he not seen it just as he did, thinks 
very likely the LITTLE SCHOLAR would have FINISHED the book. I 
must return this book May 1st, in good condition. 


Fes. 3.—Failed in my Geography lesson — did not study so ae 
as I ought to have done. 


Fes. 4.—Loaned my cousin, Susan Wilson, Peter Parley’s Geogra- 
phy. Thais rs an old book, and decidedly “ THE WORSE FOR WEAR.” 


Fes. 5.—Gave Silas Town, a poor but good boy, my Greenleaf’s In- 
troduction, and a spelling book. I hope they will be of much ser- 
vice to him. It is pleasant to help so good a boy. 


Fes. 6.—To-day the master asked us what a Monarchical Government 
was, and only one boy in school was able to tell. 


Fes. 8.—JIn the afternoon our class spent an hour in writing a letter 
upon our slates. I wrote to my brother Edward, who lives in Milton. 
Tintend to copy it and send it to him. I never thought how 
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pleasant it was to receive letters until I received one from Edward 
after he had been absent three months. 


Fes. 9.—Our instructor spent an hour in explaining to us some of the 
principles of civil government. He told us how persons were put 
into office, and how laws were made, and the manner in which busi- 
ness was done in courts. The scholars were very much interested, 
and said they had learned many things which they had long desired 
to know. 


Fes. 10.—To-day was a very pleasant school-day, and towards the 


close the instructor told us that to-morrow we might, each of us, — 


ask him any proper question, and he would give us the best infor- 
mation he could. 


Fes. 11.—Many of the scholars came with their questions. One 
wished to know what cARAVAN meant ; another, what caused DAY 
and NicHT; another, what was meant by stock in trade; another, 
what sort of a school @ NORMAL SCHOOL was; &¢., &C. 

These and other questions were readily and satisfactorily an- 
swered. 


Fes. 12.— To-day we were requested to write composition, and I asked 
the teacher to excuse me, saying, I did not know how to write. He 
asked me if I could not write a letter ; and I answered that I could, 
for I should then have some one to write to, and could think what 
he would wish me to say, but I did not know what to say in a com- 
position. To this he replied, that I should regard @ composition 
as a letter written to everybody, just to tell them what you think 
they may wishto know. ‘‘If,” said he,“ you wish to write a composi- 
tion about a horse, you should imagine a great many people asking 
you what a HoRSE was, how he looked, on what he fed, for what he 
as useful, how large he is, in what kind of harness is he worked, and 
how his feet are fixed to prevent them from injury when travelling,” 
&c., §-c. I now intend to try this way, and I think I can write a 
composition about oxen, lions, goats, sheep, &§c. 


Fes. 28.—The first term of our school closed to-day, and the school 
was visited by the Committee, and many. of the parents and friends 
of the scholars. 

My class was examined mostly by William Parker, Esq., and he 
asked a great many questions, some of which we could not answer. 
Many of the scholars dislike examination day. This seems strange 
to me, for I always learn something on such occasions, and am very 
much of the opinion of Rev. Dr. P.,who once observed that a thor- 
ough examination was worth about as much to a student as a 
month’s schooling. 

Robert Idler did not attend school on examination day, and Amos 
Confident hardly answered a single question. He has often said 
he could recite just as WELL, and he sometimes believed BETTER, 
without studying than with. He could not define a continent or 
ocean ; and said London was the capital of Mexico! 
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We are to have a vacation of two weeks. Iam told that Amos 
Morton will not attend school any more. Iam truly sorry, for he 
is a good and peaceable boy, an industrious scholar, and kind to all. 


Marcu 4.—Being tired of play, I thought I would try to write a com- 


position. I endeavored to think what all the scholars would wish 
to know about corn, how tt was produced, on what kind of land it 
grew, when it should be planted, how often it should be hoed, how 
long it required to ripen, what use was made of it when green, how 
it was gathered, husked, shelled, &-c. 

I wrote quite along piece quite readily, and read it to my mother, 
who said I had done very well. I mean to write often, for I think 
wa very useful exercise. 


Aprit 12.—School commenced again. There were some new scholars, 
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and some of those who attended last term have not returned. 
Below I make a weekly entry of my attendance, recitation, and 
deportment. 


COPY OF SCHOOL CARD. 


FAILURES IN LESSONS. 





Errors 


Times in 
absent. Arith. Geog. Conduct. 
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